BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER.

If so I bathe me in the spring,

E'en on the "brink I hear him sing ;

If so I meditate alone,

He will be partner of my moan ;

If so I mourn, he weeps with me.

And where I am there will he be ;

When as I talk of Rosalind.,

The God from coyness waxeth kind,

And seems in self-same frame to fly,

Because he loves as well as I.

Sweet Rosalind, for pity rue,

For why, than love I am more true:

He, if he speed, will quickly fly,

But in thy love I live and die.

ANOTHER.

FROM THE SAME.

FIRST shall the heavens want starry light,
The seas be robbed of their waves,
The day want sun, and sun want bright,
The night want shade, the dead men graves,
The April flowers, and leaves, and tree,
Before I false my faith to thee.

First shall the top of highest hill
By humble plains be overpry'd,
And poets scorn the Muses' quill,
And iisli forsake the water glide,
And Iris lose her colour'd weed,
Before I false thee at thy need.

First direful Hate shall turn to peace,
And Love relent in deep disdain,
And Death his fatal stroke shall cease,
And Envy pity every pain,
And Pleasure mourn, and Sorrow smile,
Before I talk of any guile.

First Time shall stay his stayless race,
And Winter bless his brows with corn,
And Snow bemoisten July's face,         /
And Winter spring, and Summer mourn,
Before my pen, by help of Fame,
Cease to recite thy sacred name.

ROSALIND'S MADRIGAL.

FROM THE SAME.

LOVE in my bosom, like a bee,
Doth suck his sweet:
Now with his wings he plays with me,
Now with his feet:
Within mine eyes he makes his nest,
His bed amidst my tender breast;
My kisses are his daily feast,
And yet he robs me of my rest:
Ah, wanton, will ye 1

And if I sleep, then pierceth he
With pretty slight;
And makes his pillow of my knee
The live-long night.
Strike I my lute, he tunes the string,
He music plays if I but sing;
He lends me every lovely thing,
Yet cruel he my heart doth sting;
Ah, wanton, will ye 1

Else I with roses every day
Will whip ye hence,
And bind ye, when ye long to play,
For your offence ;
I'll shut my eyes to keep ye in,
I'll make you fast it for your sin,
I'll count your power not worth a pin,
Alas 1 what hereby shall I win ?
If he gain-say me.

What, if I beat the wanton boy
With many a rod ?
He will repay me with annoy,
Because a God.

Then sit thou safely on my knee,
And let thy bower my Losom be ;
Lurk in mine eyes, I like of thee,
0, Cupid, so thou pity me !
Spare not, but play thee.
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THOSE'names, united by friendship and con-
federate genius, ought not to be disjoined. Francis
Beaumont was the son of Judge Beaumont of
the Common Pleas, and was born at Grace-Dieu,
in Leicestershire, in 1586. He studied at Oxford,
and passed from thence to the Inner Temple ;
but his application to the law cannot be suppose'd
to have been intense, as his first play, in con-
junction with Fletcher, was acted in his twenty-

first year, and the short remainder of his life
was devoted to the drama. He married Ursula,
daughter and co-heiress of Sir Henry Isley of
Kent, by whom he had two daughters, one of
whom was alive, at a great age, in the year 1700.
He*died in 1616, and was buried at the entrance
of St. Benedict's chapel, near the Earl of Middle-
sex's monument, in the collegiate church of St.
Peter, Westminster. As a lyrical poet, F. Beau-